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dling problems between thirteen, now forty-eight, free, 
sovereign, and independent States, is based upon eternal 
principles, eternal as history can furnish, pertinent as 
they are permanent — principles of the greatest import 
for the free, sovereign, independent nations constituting 
the society of nations. 

All talk of a league to enforce peace should now be 
abandoned. We would not "impede the paths to closer 
relationship. We wish to promote understanding. We 
want to do our part in making offensive warfare so hate- 
ful that governments and peoples who resort to it must 
prove the righteousness of their cause or stand as out- 
laws before the bar of civilization." Mr. Harding ap- 
proves conference, counsel, approximate disarmament. 
He believes in mediation, conciliation, and arbitration. 
He believes in international law and "a world court for 
the disposition of such justiciable questions as nations 
are agreed to submit thereto." He would translate 
"humanity's new concept of righteousness, justice, and 
its hatred of war into action." So far as the United 
States is concerned, there is to be no world supergovern- 
ment. 

Finally, Mr. Harding believes that popular govern- 
ment rests wholly upon the correct interpretation of the 
deliberate, intelligent, dependable popular will. He ex- 
presses the sentiment of us all when he says, "America 
is ready to encourage, eager to initiate, anxious to par- 
ticipate, in any seemly program likely to lessen the prob- 
ability of war and promote that brotherhood of man- 
kind which must be God's highest conception of human 
relationship." To these ends "mankind needs a world- 
wide benediction of understanding." 

If one read the inside of the front cover of the Advo- 
cate of Peace and then turn to Mr. Harding's inau- 
gural address, one will be struck with the great simi- 
larity of the two utterances. International conference 
for the firmer establishment of international law; an 
international court of justice for the settlement of jurid- 
ical differences, all" backed by the supreme sanction of a 
popular will, such is the hopeful program, consonant 
with history and political achievement. Fortunately, it is 
the program of the new President of the United States. 

The utterance, however, was no mere backward look. 
With Patrick Henry, the President knows no way of 
judging the future but by the past. Yet the future is 
clear. 

In our judgment, the most important sentence spoken 
by a public man since November 11, 1918, is this from 
Mr. Harding's inaugural address: 

"When the governments of earth shall have estab- 
lished a freedom like our own and shall have sanctioned 
the pursuit of peace as we have practiced it, I believe the 
last sorrow and the final sacrifice of international war- 
fare will have been written." 



WHAT WILL THEY DO WITH OUR 
MONEY? 

Arrival in Washington, March 7, of the President 
of Liberia, the African republic for which the 
United States has stood as a sort of godfather and 
sponsor since its creation, immediately faced the Treas- 
ury Department and the new administration with an 
important decision as to continuing loans to foreign na- 
tions. If President King of Liberia argued that, be- 
cause of the historic relation between the two republics 
or because of the special interest which the Republican 
party has in the Negro, he was to have his way with 
Secretary Mellon and President Harding, he must have 
had quite a sharp disillusionment. On the 8th the 
Treasury Department let Liberia and all other nations 
know that further loans upon credits established during 
the war would be withheld, pending full study of the 
commitments then made and a final decision by the ad- 
ministration as to its broad foreign policy. Liberia's 
unexpended pledged credit under the loan originally 
made amounts to nearly five million dollars. 

During the last weeks of the Wilson Administration 
Secretary Houston, of the Treasury Department, and a 
subcommittee of the Senate had a running controversy 
over this issue, a debate which was not without its edu- 
cational effect upon the electorate ; and it may be fairly 
said, we think, that public opinion has come to the point 
of justifying all steps that the Executive Department 
of the government may make now in limiting payments 
from the treasury. Of course, obligations of honor must 
be kept. We cannot make "scraps of paper" of under- 
standings arrived at during the exigencies of a war 
fought on a co-operative plan. But this, at least, we 
can do: We can condition any further aid on very ex- 
plicit control by the United States of such loans as we 
decide to make, and we can stipulate that our aid shall 
not be converted into financing of militarism and chau- 
vinistic nationalism. 

We have a right to ask nations, "What do you intend 
to do with this cash?" And if they will not meet any 
pacific conditions we may think fit to impose, then they 
should be shut off from our treasury. The war already, 
viewing it in the large, according to figures recently 
compiled by Senator Spencer, has cost us more than any 
other nation in terms of cash expended and credit be- 
stowed. We do not intend to use our few remaining 
troops in Europe for anything but policing ends; and 
even that will cease soon.. Neither do we intend to pour 
more money into the coffers of nations whose statesmen 
use the monetary power we bestow to- further selfish 
national ends.. The United States cannot accept the 
ancient doctrine, "Amour fait beaucoup, mais argent 
fait tout." It is time now for us to remind our debtors, 
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present and prospective, of the remark of Diodorus. 
learned Sicilian Greek, "If thou knowest how to use 
money, it will become thy handmaid; if not, it will be- 
come thy master." And we may remind ourselves, also. 



THE FACTS 

Leonard P. Atres' statistical summary of The War 
with Germany, second edition, with data revised to 
August 1, 1919, is by all means the most successful piece 
of statistical work which has come to our notice. Since 
Dr. Ayres was the chief of the statistics branch of the 
General Staff his facts are authoritative; but the most 
impressive feature of his work is its organization and 
perfect clarity. The report begins with the following 
table : 

FIGURES OF AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN THE WAR 

Total armed forces, including Army, Navy, 

Marine Corps, etc 4,800,000 

Total men in the army 4,000,000 

Men who went overseas 2,086,000 

Men who fought in France. . 1,390,000 

Greatest number sent in one month 306,000 

Greatest number returning in one month, . . . 333,000 
Tons of supplies shipped from America to 

France 7,500,000 

Total registered in draft 24,234,021 

Total draft inductions 2,810,296 

Greatest number inducted in one month 400,000 

Graduates of line officers' training schools . . . 80,568 

Cost of war to April 30, 1919 $21,850,000,000 

Cost of army to April 30, 1919 $13,930,000,000 

Battles fought by American troops 13 

Months of American participation in the war 19 

Days of battle 200 

Days of duration of Meuse-Argonne battle. . . 47 

Americans in Meuse-Argonne battle 1,200,000 

American casualties in Meuse-Argonne battle 120,000 

American 'battle deaths in war 50,000 

American wounded in war 206,000 

American deaths from disease 57,500 

Total deaths in the army 115,500 

Summarizing the first chapter, entitled "Four Mil- 
lion Men," it is interesting to learn that the number of 
men serving in the armed forces of the nation during 
the war was 4,800,000, of whom 4,000,000 served in the 
army. In the war with Germany the United States 
raised twice as many men as did the Northern States in 
the Civil War, but only half as many in proportion to 
the population. The British sent more men to France 
in their first year of war than we did in our first year, 
but it took England three years to reach a strength of 
2,000,000 men in France, and the United States accom- 
plished it in half of that time. Of the 54,000,000 males 
of our population, 26,000,000 were registered in the 
draft or were already in service. 



In the physical examinations the States of the Middle 
West made the best showing. Country boys did better 
than city boys, whites better than colored, and native- 
born better than foreign-born. In this war twice as 
many men were recruited as in the Civil War and at 
one-half of the recruiting cost. 

In later portions of the report we. learn that the aver- 
age American soldier who fought in France had six 
months of training in the United States, two months 
overseas before entering the line, and one month in a 
quiei sector before going into battle. Most soldiers re- 
ceived their training in infantry divisions, which was 
our typical combat unit and constituted about 1,000 
officers and 27,000 men. 

Forty-two divisions were sent to France. During our 
nineteen months of war, more than 2,000,000 American 
soldiers were carried to France. The highest troop- 
carrying records are those of July, 1918, when 306,000 
soldiers were carried to Europe, and June, 1919, when 
364,000 were brought home to America. Most of the 
troops who sailed for France left from New York. Half 
of them landed in England and the other half landed 
in France. Our troop-ships averaged one complete trip 
every thirty-five days. The greatest troop-carrying 
among all the ships was the Leviathan, which landed 
12,000 men, the equivalent of a German division, in 
France every month. 

To secure the supplies needed for the army, the gov- 
ernment had to commandeer all the wool and some other 
staple articles in the United States and control produc- 
tion through all of its stages. American engineers 
built in France seventeen new ship berths, 1,000 miles 
of standard-gauge traek and 125 miles of narrow-gauge 
track. Our signal corps strung in France 100,000 miles 
of telephone and telegraph wire. Prior to the Armistice 
40,000 trucks were shipped to the forces in France. 
Construction projects in the United States cost twice as 
much as the Panama Canal, and construction overseas 
was on nearly as large a scale. 

The use of machine-guns on a large scale is a develop- 
ment of the European War. In the American army the 
allowance of 1912 was four machine-guns per regiment. 
In 1919 the new army plans provided for an equipment 
of 336 guns per regiment. The Browning" machine- 
guns developed during the war are believed today to be 
more effective than the corresponding weapons used in 
any other army. American production of small-arms 
ammunition amounted to approximately 3,500,000,000 
rounds, one-half of which was shipped overseas. 

So far as the Allies were concerned, the European war 
was fought in a large measure with American powder 
and high explosives. At the end of the war American 
production of smokeless powder was 45 per cent greater 
than French and British production combined. During 



